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Cuba and the World Court 


Much discussion has taken place in the press recently 
over the question whether Cuba’s refusal to accept the 
proposed amendments to the World Court statute has 
delayed the entrance of the United States into the World 
Court. Widespread misunderstanding of the matter is 
evident. 

There are now three World Court protocols which are 
heing discussed: the original protocol of signature of 
1920, the protocol for the adhesion of the United States 
to the World Court and the protocol for the revision of 
the statute of the Court. The last is the one to which 
Cuba objected. 

It will be recalled that when the Senate ratified the 
stotocol of signature in 1926 it made five reservations: 
M) that adherence to the World Court should not involve 
any legal relationship to the League of Nations; (2) that 
the United States should participate in the election of 
judges on an equality with the members of the League; 
(3) that the United States should pay its fair share of 
the expenses of the Court, as determined by Congress; 
(4) that the United States might withdraw from the 
Court at any time and that the statute for the World 
Court should not be amended without the consent of the 
United States; and (5) that advisory opinions should not 
be rendered until notice had been given to all states adher- 
ing to the Court or interested in a specific question, and 
that such opinions in cases in which the United States has 
or claims an interest should not be rendered without the 
consent of the United States. 

No particular difficulty was created by the first four 
feseryations. The fifth, however, was a more serious ob- 
stacle. ~By February, 1929, it was evident that the fifth 
teservation was not acceptable to the members of the 
World Court. On February 19, 1929, the U. S. Secre- 
lary of State wrote to the Secretary-General of the 

jue and the countries which had signed the protocol 
of signature of 1920 suggesting that some other formula 
dam Might be found which would safeguard the interests of 
refertiam the United States. At the meeting of the Council of the 
rt totlmm League on March 9, 1929, it was decided that the com- 
ppoinidm Mittee of jurists, which was already studying the problem 
i revising the statutes of the Court, should be requested 
fo find such a formula. Elihu Root served on this com- 
mittee, and the formula finally adopted and embodied in 
the “protocol of adhesion,” is known as the “Root 
formula.” This provides that the United States shall 
wave Opportunity for full presentation of its views when- 
‘ver an advisory opinion is requested in a case in which 
the United States is interested and that such opinions shall 
tendered publicly and with due notice. If an agree- 
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ment with the United States cannot be reached, then the 
United States shall have the right of friendly withdrawal 
from the Court. President Hoover has declared that this 
should be acceptable to the United States, but the protocol 
of adhesion, embodying this formula as well as the other 
American reservations, has not yet been sent to the Senate 


-for ratification. This protocol for American adhesion has 


been signed by representatives of 53 states and ratified by 
29 but it cannot become effective until it has been ratified 
by the United States and all the 45 states which ratified 
the original protocol of signature. 

Since the first nine year term for which the Court 
judges were elected expires in 1930, the present seemed a 
desirable time to make any changes in the structure of the 
Court that might be deemed necessary. Therefore the 
Council of the League, at its meeting in December, 1928, 
appointed the committee of jurists referred to above to 
consider this matter. The resulting protocol for the re- 
vision of the statute, which embodied most of the amend- 
ments proposed by the committee of jurists, contains a 
number of changes: the number of judges would be in- 
creased to 15, with no deputy judges; members of the 
Court would be forbidden to perform any political or 
administrative function or to engage in “any other occu- 
pation of a professional nature” ; the Court would remain 
permanently in session except for’ judicial vacations; and 
the salaries of the judges would be increased, etc. The 
provision concerning advisory opinions referred to above 
was also included in this protocol, which is the “protocol 
of amendment.” 

The statute of the Court, as part of the protocol of 
signature of December 16, 1920, can be amended only 
with the consent of all signatories. It seemed desirable 
that the proposed changes should go into effect before the 
election of the new judges, and, since it was improbable 
that all the states would ratify the protocol of amendment 
within one year, it was necessary to find some other means 
of securing consent. Therefore the protocol provided 
that it should become effective on September 1, 1930, if 
the Council should be satisfied that states which had not 
ratified did not object to the amendments to the statute 
of the Court included in the protocol. 

Thirty-three states ratified the protocol of amendment 
and nine others, including the United States, formally 
declared that they did not object to it. Cuba alone ob- 
jected, and the Council was obliged to declare that the 
protocol could not go into effect. Cuba argued that the 
provisions for permanent sessions of the Court with full- 
time services of the judges and higher salaries would in- 
crease the expenses of the Court unnecessarily. More 


fundamental, however, was Cuba’s objection to making 
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the protocol effective without explicit fatifieatiot by all 
thembers of the Court. ; 

The “revised statutes,” contained itt the protocol of 
amendment, cannot, therefore, go into effect tntil every 
State has ratified the protocol. Since this protocol is en- 
tirely separate from the one providing for the adhesion of 
the United States, it is not necessary that Senate action 
pn the latter be delayed until all the countries concerned 

ave ratified the protocol of amendment. Press accounts 
indicate, however; that the Senate will not be asked to 
tatify the protocol of adhesion during the forthcoming 
Short session. ; 


Community Cooperation in New Orleans 


In a period when “hard times” financially encourage the 
modern tendency toward self evaluation in all service 
organizations, a report by Bradley Buell, director of the 
New Orleans Community Chest, which appeared in The 
Family for July, is of interest to city ministers and church 
workers. Commenting on the increased efficiency of bet- 
ter correlated effort among social agencies Mr. Buell says: 
“As a matter of fact modern social case work is much 
more generous to those who are really in need than the 


older form of relief without service. The savings which: 


it makes come through professional and technical effi- 
ciency, and the essence of that efficiency may be illustrated 
by figures which have recently become available: For two 
years, 32 chest cities (of which New Orleans is one) have 
been keeping uniform monthly records of their agency 
service and reporting this for comparative study to the 
Local Community Research Committee in Chicago—a 
project financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the national Association of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils. Originally, our charitable 
agencies were concerned primarily with the organization 
of the relief resources of the community, and the value 
of their activity was measured in terms of the administra- 
tion of that relief. The figures gathered by this com- 
mittee show a totally different picture now: Of all the 
major cases handled by the relief agencies in Cleveland 
for example, 53 per cent received service only and in only 
47 per cent was cash relief necessary; Minneapolis gave 
43 per cent service only and relief to 57 per cent; New 
Orleans gave 45 per cent service and 55 per cent relief. 
Even Detroit, with a big public relief department, shows 
that 28 per cent of the cases handled were service only 
cases and 72 per cent service and relief. There is, it is 
true, no way to estimate the monetary saving which these 
figures indicate, but the figure for ‘service only’ is, in a 
real sense, the index on our books of the number of 
‘ounces of prevention’ we are using as substitution for our 
later ‘pounds of cure.’ 

“Figures just received from our Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation illustrate objective values in another field. This 
organization operates neighborhood clinics in the poorer 
sections of New Orleans for pre-natal, maternity, and 
post-natal care, and in addition has upon its staff some 30 
visiting nurses. During 1928 this Association gave ser- 
vice to 5,410 mothers and babies. In the city at large 
during 1928, of every 1,000 mothers who gave birth to 
babies, 13 died at child birth; but of the mothers under 
the care and supervision of Child Welfare Association 
doctors and nurses, only one in every..1,000 died at child 
birth. During that same year, over the city as a whole, 
of every 1,000 babies born, 77 died at birth; among the 
families given care by this Association only 17 in each 
thousand died. Throughout our city as a whole the rate 
of infection from tuberculosis contacts among children is 


_individual units are not of 


between 15 to 18 per 100; among Child Welfare Associa of 1 

tion families it is four per 100. In 1920, when the Child 

Welfare Association first began to keep figures, 52 p 

cent of all the births in New Orleans were attended } 

midwives; today, after ten years of consistent and com 

structive effort, only 32 per cent are so attended.” 
Another illustration is cited to show how studied com § of o; 


‘tunity planning can eliminate waste. “In the five yeas Bihere 


following 1920, New Orleans saw a splendid expansion ig } one s 
its hospital facilities—both in-patient and out-patient. The 4 “T 
articular interest, but alto: build 
gether seven institutions either built new hospitals of & hersh 
substantially enlarged and modernized old plants, A & differ 
movement of this sort. is much like a snow-ball in the way (as i 
it gains momentum, and by 1926 there were at least six I servic 
other hospital projects under serious consideration: rect! 
of these additions had been planned with any relation tp 1023 
one another: They were under Catholic, Jewish, Protes I 460. 
tant and state auspices, as were also the new projects being ff 46 pe 
discussed. Because the Chest had several hospitals in its IB des v 
budget (whose deficit it met) it seenied extremely desi ff which 
able to know something of the community’s actual hot MM $130, 
pital needs, and the effect which additiorial competitive I were 
expansion would have upon their earnings. “a 
“The study subsequently made showed that, out of 2) M more 
representative cities for which we are able to get com MM the v: 
parative figures, only two had more beds ‘in proportion tt 
their population than New Orleans. It. showed, strik 
ingly enough, that the beds we already had were used 
only 63.4 per cent capacity. : And it showed that, 
while we had a greater total number of beds than we wert 
using, yet their distribution was all wrong.. Theré were, 
too many general hospifal beds, but too few beds { 
tuberculosis, for contagious diseases, for children, and fd 
the colored. 
. “Now these were facts which the community of New 
Orleans ought to have had in 1920 before the ofgy ol 
hospital building started. Perhaps a practical evidence a 
their significance is the fact that oné of these genetd 
hospitals, not a member of the Chest, is being sold # 
auction next week. There are necessary developments ff 
our hospital and health fields and some of these hat 
already taken place since that study. But in the las 
analysis, it is the people of the city who have had to 
for the lack of original control over that unorganized alti 
competitive expansion. 
“Along the uptown river front is a fanious section 0 
New Orleans. It is where the longshoremen live. Wateglina 
houses are located there—cotton mills, cheap apartméntyiig 
and rooming houses. It is called the Irish Chantdl 
Twenty-five years ago, when a doctor was called to atteniie 
a case in that section, he would drive as far as Magaéitgiihdiyi 
Street. .There he would leave his cab and undet ttm 
escort of two male members of the family or its frien 
be safely conducted to and subsequently from his destiie gag 
tion. It was the center of the murder area of f 
CH 
“Twenty-five years ago, in the center of that section, 
woman whose name is today enshrined in the heatts 
the citizens of New Orleans opened a little social 
ment with a modest program of clubs and classes. 
games for the younger boys and girls of that neighbét 
hood. The history of the growth of that settlement unde 
the leadership of Eleanor McMain, from. this little fott 
room house to the present $350,000 Kingsley Hous¢ wit 
Jane Addams describes as the best settlement plant in @ 
world, is a story in itself. But that is not the point. IM 
fessor Jesse F. Steiner, of the Department of Sociol 


ds, our various social and health services. 


of Tulane University, has for the past two years been 
ing an exhaustive study of the murder areas and the 

of juvenile delinquency in our city. He has spotted 

ery homicide and every case which has been in the 
juvenile courts on maps showing the place in which it 
occurred. In the heart of the Irish Channel, for a radius 
of one-half mile from -the present-day Kingsley House, 


there-is not one spot for juvenile delinquency and only 


one spot for murder. 

“There are nine agencies of this so-called character- 
building group in New Orleans. They all serve a mem- 
bership or clientele from whom fees are obtained for 
different practical services. It has seemed to the Chest 
(as it has to these ageneies)- that the people using such 
services ought to support them as much as possible di- 
rectly and they have been working in that direction. In 
1925 these nine agencies spent $294,720, of which $158,- 
460. or 54 per cent came from earnings and $136,260 or 
46 per cent from the Chest. Last year, these same agen- 
des were budgeted for a total expenditure of $340,995 of 
which $210,322 or 62 per cent comes from earnings and 
$130,673 from the Chest. In other words, our agencies 
were actually able to give $45,000 more service on $6,000 
less of contributed funds. This net increase of $51,000 is 
more than a measure of efficiency. It is a measure of 
the value put upon these services by the people who use 
the gymnasium and the recreation facilities of the Y. M. 
or Y. W. C. A., by the people who send their boys or 
gitls to Scout camps, by the people who participate in 
neighborhood settlement activities.” 

In summing up his experience of the changed relation 


Mof social service to the modern community, Mr. Buell 


us: “Indeed few people realize the degree to which 
modern social service has become an integral part of our 
community. We see it only in segments, in its relation 
to those few individuals who come within the scope of our 
own interests and are perhaps amazed to find its institu- 
tions firmly imbedded in accustomed use by whole sec- 
tions of our population. Revealing indeed are figures 
which we secured last spring. Following a plan tried in 
eland, we selected 12 representative corporations em- 
Ploying labor: three manufacturing concerns, two en- 
gaged in transportation, two representing iron and steel, 
gne each representing shipping, public utility, retail sell- 
ing, wholesale, and finance. We asked each to send us 
one hundred names of employes, with addresses, picked 
at random from their payrolls. Then we took these 1,154 
mamés, comprising a carefully selected cross section 
eroup, to our Confidential Exchange, and asked them to 
eck them with their records, with the understanding of 
Course that no report would be made upon any of the 
individuals. When the Exchange was through, it had 
Mdentified 422 who had received service either directly or 
rough their families, from one or more of our member 
pgencies. In other words this simple survey indicated 
hat 36 per cent of our employed wage earners are at one 
ume or another using our hospitals and nursing. service, 
bur family service and day nurseries, our children’s agen- 
Such a rami- 
mation of use takes modern social work far outside the 
falm of personal charity and places it unequivocally as a 
Ness economy demanding organization and profes- 
onal service of the highest grade. 
_ The urge to do for one’s fellow man is as old as 
ory. All the great religions, all the great philosophies 
ave placed their premium upon charity. The man or 
man-who puts a dime or quarter in a beggar’s cup is 


“DONG no 


§ to a noble altruistic impulse—and responding 
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very unintelligently. We are living in an industrial age, 
an age of phenomenal economic progress made possible 
by repeated scientific discovery, by invention upon inven- 
tion, by a mounting body of organized knowledge. Busi- 
ness itself has adopted the scientific method with trained 
management, continuous research, national and interna- 
tional organization. Is it any wonder that the spirit of 
this age should begin to permeate the field of social wel- 
fare; that the tools of research should begin to throw 
light upon the problems of living, of personal adjust- 
ment, of individual and community well being; that pro- 
fessional techniques for handling problem children, for 
rehabilitating economically dependent families, for giving 
constructive leadership to groups of boys and girls in their 
impressionable years, should begin to emerge just as in 
past centuries the techniques of other professional groups 
—the doctors, engineers, and accountants—have emerged ?” 


Country Life Association Meeting 


In a year of financial depression and drought, 1,500 
persons interested in rural affairs, from 28 states, gathered 
at the University of Wisconsin on October 7-10 to discuss 
standards of living under the auspices of the American 
Country Life Association. The registration was about 
equally divided between lay farm leaders, mainly residing 
on farms, and professional groups—teachers, ministers, 
social workers, extension workers, agricultural college. 
administrators, governmental officers, etc. It was the 
thirteenth annual conference of the Association and the 
registration was the largest in its history. 

Frank O. Lowden, former governor of Illinois, and 
one of the best known leaders of the agricultural inter- 
ests in the United States, delivered the presidential address 
at the opening meeting. Governor Lowden stated that the 
constituency of the Association was concerned with stand- 
ards of living, not only as measured by family budgets, 
but also as evidenced by the intangibles of educational and 
spiritual growth and the cultivation of the beautiful. He 
challenged the Association to go on to consider the basic 
and critical issues in American agriculture and rural life. 
Grace Abbott, head of the federal Children’s Bureau, de- 
scribed the social conditions surrounding rural children, 
and emphasized the necessity for more adequate provision 
to meet the peculiar needs of the children of the country- 
side. The opening session was held under the joint aus- 
pices of the Association and the Wisconsin Conference 
of Social Work. 

A striking contribution to the conference was made by 
George Russell (“A. E.”) of Ireland, who discussed the 
importance of maintaining a sturdy and enlightened rural 
population in the midst of urbanization and industrializa- 
tion. Mr. Russell’s presentation of a “philosophy of rural 
population” has been received with great enthusiasm in all 
parts of the United States. He was an associate of Sir 
Horace Plunkett in the organization of the Irish Dairy 
Cooperatives, and is known internationally as a poet and 
philosopher and as the editor of the Jrish Statesman. 
Speakers at the various sessions included Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior; James C. Stone, vice- 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board; Glenn Frank, 
President of the University of Wisconsin ; Arthur Capper, 
United States Senator from Kansas; Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, counsellor on rural work of the International Mis- 
sionary Council; Liberty Hyde Bailey, chairman of the 
Roosevelt Country Life Commission and known as the 
dean of the country life leaders; and Lorado Taft, one 
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of the best known protagonists of rural art and a leader 
in the Art Extension Movement in the Middle West. 

Twenty-five groups with special or professional inter- 
ests, such as the Master Farmers, the Master Farm Home- 
makers, the Grange, the Farm Bureau, the Parent Teach- 
ers Associations, the rural church leaders, held meetings 
of their own each morning and then attended the sessions 
of the conference. 

The chief departure of this conference from the cus- 
tom of previous years in the matter of educational method 
was the establishment of eight “afternoon forums,” meet- 
ing at the same time, which considered some of the social 
forces affecting standards of living. One of the most 
popular of these forums was on the topic of “Basic Ele- 
ments of Rural Culture.” This group discussed particu- 
larly the elements of rural culture which should be pre- 
served in the modern industrialized state, and the 
objectives which rural leaders themselves should strive 
for in the effort to build an adequate rural civilization. 

Another significant discussion was concerned with re- 
ports from several counties in which state and county 
agricultural extension workers are teaching farm families 
to work out a satisfactory standard of living, and to strive 
for net incomes which will make the living standard pos- 
sible. This is a doctrine which as yet has no wide accep- 
tance, but it seems to be getting greater recognition. It is 
a far cry from the conventional teaching that farmers 
should strive first for better incomes and that more ade- 
quate living standards will follow. In summarizing the 
discussions, Carl C. Taylor, dean of the graduate school of 
the North Carolina State College, stated that one of the 
significant things was the general acceptance of the thesis 
that rural leaders must ride two horses, the one named 
better income, the other a better way of life. He said 
further : 

“The artists, poets and recreation specialists have made 
their contributions with a full recognition of the fact 
that better farm income is essential if rural life is to avail 
itself of the best experience of the race in the civilization 
of the arts. On the other hand, the farm economists, 
technical agriculturists and farm organization people have 
frankly assumed and assented that a satisfying and ade- 
quate rural life is the ultimate goal of their endeavors.” 

Among the “convictions and suggestions” which seemed 
to meet with general acceptance in the various forums, as 
given in Dr. Taylor’s report, were the following : 

“The steady deterioration of this nation’s farm lands is 
a threat not only to rural standards of living but also to 
national standards. 

“Marginal lands have developed marginal schools, 
churches, homes and marginal people. 

“The ultimate goal of cooperative marketing is the de- 
velopment of rural community life and of the character 
of rural people. 

“Farm machinery and household conveniences avail 
little if they lead only to more cares or to polishing the 
cook stove a little brighter, and fail to bring leisure. 

“There is no social value in leisure, if leisure time is 
not used in constructive and creative ways. 

“To create a desire for a higher standard of living is as 
important as to invent ways of attaining a higher standard 
of living. 

“Community organizations and programs are pieces of 
machinery by means of which rural needs can be met, 
personality developed, and new elements of culture intro- 
duced into rural life. The community idea is not one of 
area, except incidentally, but the idea of a plan for meet- 
ing the various and specific needs of people. 
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“Rural people generally should be apprised of the bei 
that is now being developed by rural people themsely 
in rural cultural arts. 

“The entrance of electricity into agriculture is a 
epochal event. In another generation the farm and fan 
home without electrical equipment will be unable to meg 
both economic and social competition. 

“Urban labor has placed its increased wages into living 
standards, while increased farm income has gone into jn. 
creased farm acres and increased farm values. 

“There is no way of escaping competition between the 
standards of living of the producers of all the world 
Domestic and international policies of the United State 
should recognize this basic fact.” 

The Association has decided to hold its next nation 
conference at Cornell University, on August 17-, 193}, 
on the topic of “Government and Rural Life.” 

One result of the meeting at Madison seemed to bea 
general agreement that the Association is now functioning] THE 
adequately as a non-partisan agency for (1) the discussion Int 
of the basic and critical issues of rural life by both ly Ge 
and professional leaders; and (2) for the developmen par 
of social planning, education and statesmanship in thé Th 
rural and rural-urban aspects. pose, 
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. cator: 
Cooperation Among Farmers—1920-308 is de 
“acco 

Comprehensive information regarding recent develop theor; 


ments and trends in cooperative marketing and purchasing pract 
among farmers during the decade 1920-30 is found ind pressj 
new bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, Washingiition 
ton. (Cooperative Marketing and Purchasing 1920-30,G@Mith | 
R. H. Elsworth, 1930. Circular No. 121.) educai 

The study reveals steady increases in the total membill spirit 
ship of cooperative associations, declines in some branch and } 
of agriculture being more than offset by increases i which 
others. The 12,000 business organizations among farmell jeader 
had about 3,000,000 members in 1930. Many farmen organi 
of course, are members of more than one association. ithe 
is estimated that, after eliminating duplications, 2,0000%% Dr. 
farmers, or one-third of the total in the country, are mea Amer; 
bers of one or more cooperatives. 

The total value of the sales and purchases of these agg 1. | 
sociations for the year 1927-8 was about $2,300,000/Ugits of 
This volume is slightly lower than that for the yaggequaliz 
1925-6, but the decline is accounted for by lower pil 2. ( 
levels. The physical volume of business transacted Wagized pi 
slightly larger. lence 

Recently, cooperative associations have marketed abaggtian e 
7.6 per cent of the cotton, 34 per cent of the creamagpystem 
butter, 28.1 per cent of the cheese, and 53 per cent off J. I 
citrus fruits produced in the United States. Signifcagjand be 
increases in volume of business during the past few yeqgmaking 
are recorded for associations handling eggs, livestoigmiitellec 
fruits and vegetables. On the other hand, declines M0 the 
noted in the volume of transactions by associations liggpegical 
dling wool, tobacco and wheat. Cooperative purchasiggment o 
is decidedly on the increase. More than 73 per cent of FOr the 
cooperative associations functioning are found in 
the census calls the twelve “North Central States, Mgmdivid 
area usually thought of as the Middle West. In Mini that 
sota, eighty-two per cent of the farmers who have 4} 5. D 
in cooperative enterprises are members of two orm t east 
associations, and seven per cent are members of ant p 
more associations. Figures on credit societies mabdorat 
mutual telephone and insurance societies are not Inclaggs Wea 
in the bulletin. ‘ 
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